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SR an SEE a RE tT PES EES 


ECONOMIC EQUALITY. 


The exercise of irresponsible power, by whatever means, is 
tyranny, and should not be tolerated. The power which men 
irresponsibly exercise for their private ends, over individuals and 
communities, through superior wealth, is essentially tyrannous, and 
as inconsistent with democratic principle and as offensive to self- 
respecting men as any form of political tyranny that was ever 
endured. As political equality is the remedy for political tyranny, 
so is economic equality the only way of putting an end to the 
economic tyranny exercised by the few over the many through 
superiority of wealth. The industrial system of a nation, like its 
political system, should be a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Until economic equality shall give a basis 
to political equality, the latter is but a sham. 


South Carolina is making about $10,000 a month as the 
result of its experiments in the state conduct of the liquor 
traffic. If all profit were wiped out and liquors sold at cost, 
the legal complications reported there would be avoided, as 
the money motive for illegal selling would be removed. 


The Nebraska supreme court decided five years ago that 
the Atchison and Nebraska railroad was a competing line 
with the Burlington and Missouri and that consequently the 
latter’s lease of the former was unconstitutional. Two of the 
three judges have since been “turned down” by the railroad 
delegates in republican conventions, and now the question 
has come up again and the supreme court reversés its de- 


cision. It is not to be wondered at that the people’s party 
is growing in Nebraska. 


H. L. Loucks explains that the reason that he, as head of 
the executive committee of the Farmers’ Alliance and In- 
dustrial union, recommended a New York life insurance 
company which is identified with Wall street operations, was 
that he had an understanding with the insurance officials 
that “they should turn a fair portion of their advertising 
patronage over to the reform press.”. A most humiliating 
excuse for a reformer to make. Draw up your line of battle 
for state life insurance, Bro. Loucks, 


Labouchere, the English radical, created a sensation at a 
recent club speech in which he said: “It is the business of 
statesmen to see that any man ready to do a fair day’s work 
shall get it. By state pensions everybody ought to be 
enabled, after reaching 65, to obtain a fair living allowance. 
A better system of taxation and less extravagance in public 
expenditure would make possible the fund from which these 
pensions might be paid.” Sir Charles Dilke takes substan- 
tially the same position, and the radical liberals are under- 
stood to be upon the point of making this socialistic plan a 
political issue. The politicians have read the Belfast trades 
union resolutions, 


Should Workingmen Seek to Reduce Their Rate of Living’? 


Since the hard times came on, Mr. Edward Atkinson has 
been more or less before the public as an advocate, on the 
one hand, of the appreciated gold dollar as the unit of value, 
and on the other hand, as a promoter of a patent cooking 
stove, warranted, as its friends claim, to support a working- 
man a week on one dollar. There is a fine propriety in the 
coupling together of these two propositions, the gold unit 
and the dollar-a-week stove, for it is extremely likely that 
the latter will soon be a necessity when the former is adopted. 
We suspect that Mr. Atkinson must have heard of the 
grocer who gave away a bottle of cholera mixture with 
every watermelon. 

But this is a bitter theme for jesting. What shall be 
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said of the bearing on the social question generally and the 
interests of the working-masses, of such device as this stove 
(no doubt a very clever thing in itself), which might tend, 
if generally adopted, to greatly reduce the cost of subsis- 
tence? Are the able editors right about it who have com- 
mented on the dollar-a-week stove as if it were almost a so- 
lution of the whole industrial problem if only the foolish 
workingmen could be induced to adopt it? Unfortunately 
they are not. They have not got hold of the industrial 
problem by the right end, or indeed, for that matter, by any 
rational end at all. 

Suppose tomorrow morning, every workingman in the 
country, having previousiy been in the habit of spending $3 
a week for his food, bought him one of these stoves and was 
consequently able to live on $2 a week less. At the present 
time there are not nearly enough places for the men who 
desire to get work. The unemployed men having patent 
stoves would be able to bid for the places of the employed 
at $2 a week less wages than the previously prevailing rate, 
and would at once do it. The result would be that all 
wages would presently drop that amount, and things would 
be precisely as they were before, except that the production 
of goods would be so cheapened that the American manu- 
facturer could sell calicoes to the Chinese way under British 
prices, which would result in great misery to divers millions 
of English operatives, who would have to be provided with 
50-cent-a-week stoves, after which their employers might in 
turn undersell the Americans, who would then have to pro- 
cure 25-cent-a-week stoves to regain superiority. For it 
must be remembered that after the cheaper mode of subsis- 
tence had once been adopted, there would be no going back. 
The economy, which had at first been voluntary, would, as 
soon as the rate of wages had adapted itself to the cheaper 
rate of substance, become compulsory. 

Meanwhile the effect of the reduced rate of living on the 
part of the working people, would be as bad as possible 
upon the business situation at home. The average work- 
ingman having $2 a week less to spend, the butcher, baker, 
clothier and others whose business consisted in supplying 
the needs for which he expended that sum, would have to 
give up brsiness, buy dollar-a-week stoves for themselves, 
and compete in the labor market with their former cus- 
tomers. 

The conclusion is obvious, namely, that the general adop- 
tion of any device which reduced the cost of subsistence for 
the average workingmen from say $3 to $1 a week would 
be, under the conditions of the competitive system, not 
only disastrous to the working class, but to the business 
of the country at large. 

On the cther band, if such economies are adopted only by 
individuals here and there, and not by the workers as a 
class, they may be a means of profit to such individuals ; for 
in that case they will not affect the general rate of wages, 
and the thrifty few will be able to lay by their full saving, 
instead of having their wages cut down by just so much, as 
would be the case were the economy to be generally adopted 
by their class. 

The moral to be drawn from the subject is that the 
present industrial system, nnder which the rate of wages is 
kept down by the pressure of the unemployed to as near as 
possible the subsistence point, is directly calculated to dis- 


courage thrift among the workers as a class For, while the 
practice of thrift by individuals may enable tbein to climb 
to prosperity over the backs of their fellows, the practice of 
thrift by the workers in general and as a class can result, 
under the competitive wage system, only in sinking them 
in a deeper poverty. 

Could there be a more startling or convincing illustration 
of the unspeakable folly and wickedness of the wage-system 
than the fact that it thus makes thrift injurious to those 
who practice it, and puts a premium on wastefulness ? 

The way out of the social problem lies in the direction 
exactly opposite to that in which Mr, Atkinson is seeking 
it. It lies not in reducing the amount expended by the 
workingman upon his maintenance, but in increasing Is 
income so that he may expend many times as much as he 
does now. This process should go on until the income of 
every working man and woman available for expenditure is 
an equal proportion of their total aggregate product. Then 
we shall have that equilibrium between the consuming and 
producing power of the people, which will make overpro- 
duction impossible until everybody has had enough of every- 
thing. This state of things we cannot attain, nor even 
make any progress toward so long as production is carried 
gn under the wage-system for the profit of private capital- 
ists. It will come when avd not until industry is taken out 
of the hands 0° capitalists and carried on like other public 
business for the benefit of the people. 


Competition a Failure. 


The total number of employees in the anthracite mines of 
the United States, including superintendents, mechanics, 
miners, laborers and clerical force at the collieries, but not 
at the city offices, was 129,050 in 1892, an increase of 2700, 
But the average number of days worked in 1891 was 203, 
and in 1892 198. In our Pennsylvania Siberia, that is to 
say, about 130,000 men in the anthracite business were idle 
115 working days. The miners were thus forced to support 
their families for seven days upon the wages of less than 
four days. And during the whole year coal kept climbing 
up hill in market price. Mined at a cost of less than a 
dollar at the pit’s mouth, it was $6 and more in New Eng- 
land during the year and now seems bent on higher alti- 
tudes. We do not wonder that over 500,000 people remained 
away from the polls in Pennsylvania. The political economy 
of competition is a failure. The silent electorate is indeed 
a growing party. 


Charity and the Unemployed. 


The problem of the unemployed is becoming a serious 
question in Boston. The New Nation’s canvass, made last 
summer, showed that 25,000 were out of work. Labor men 
who ought to know, now put the figure at 40,000. That the 
army of the unemployed is appallingly large and that it is 
growing, is evident to all. The matter is now beyond the 
power of private charity to handle. Working people have 
not been overtaken by plague or signal failure of crops. It 
is a plain case of no work to do, and our observation is that 
the public is losing faith in mere almsgiving, purely on 
grounds of public policy. A prominent Bostonian, a sub- 
scriber to The New Nation, writes us that in his opinion 
“if the associated charities of Boston would serve notice 
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upon the city fathers that upon January 1 they proposed to 
withdraw from the field, it would be in the end the best 
thing that could happen to the unemployed and to the 
city.” 

We learn that Mayor Matthews, in response to an appeal 
from the officers of the Association for the Municipal Em- 
ployment of the Unemployed, declines to make any move in 
the direction of municipal work or of relief to idle workmen 
beyond what the poor department is doing. Like Gladstone, 
he points hungry workingmen to the poor house. 

It comes to this: Are the peopie of Boston prepared to 
stop the busivesss of making paupers out of our producing 
classes ? If so, let notice be served upon the politicians 
that the dominant issue in Boston is that of the unemployed. 
When New Zealand was confronted by the same frightful 
condition of labor some years ago, four large farms were 
bought and paid for out of the public treasury and thou- 
sands were set at work tilling the soil. Such a farm, with 
supplemental industries designed to make a city-established 
colony self-supporting in the sense of producing what it 
consumes without competing with other producers, is a plan 
well worthy of consideration by the large class of people 
who are heart-weary of endless and demoralizing alms- 

iving. 


Concerning Dreams. 


The Los Angeles (Cal.) Express prints an editorial on The 
New Nation’s support of the following plank in the Massa- 
chusetts people’s party platform for the relief of the unem- 
ployed : 

We declare it to be the proper and pressing duty of. the state and 
municipalities to come to their aid, not by charijy, nor by untimely 
and wasteful publ.c works, but by organizing their labor according 


to their several trades and abilities, so that they may be able on a co- 
operative plan to supply one another’s need. 


The Express then gives the definite plan for the munic- 
ipal employment of the unemployed, described by Edward 
Bellamy in a recent issue of the Boston Traveller and 
and observes: “ Everybody likes to read the highly imagi- 
native projects of Mr. Bellamy as they do the narratives of 
Jules Verne, but outside of a few enthusiasts, they have 
but little effect on the mind.” Our contemporary perhaps 
has not read the many resolutions of labor organizations and 
reform bodies in favor of municipal employment of the un- 
employed; nor studied the socialist and nationalist policy 
of New Zealand, the practical success of which is attracting 
the attention of students. The state farms for the unem- 
ployed, the artisan’s villages built with state credit, and the 
grouping contract system, in which the government contracts 


| 


directly with a group of laborers for the construction of ! 


public works, have brought New Zealand to the front and 
anchored, as it were, at least one dream to the solid earth. 
The Jules Vernes of the day are the dreamers who fancy 
that selfish competition is sous’ business. 


Respectfully Submitted to Our Partisan Contemporaries. 


There is a marked family resemblance between editorials 
that appeared practically simultaneously in the Boston 
Herald, Providence Journal, St. Louis Globe-Democrat and 
other prominent papers on the decline of the populists. We 
do not mean the resemblance of rank and unpardonable 


misstatement, because that is not a new but congenital trait 
in partisan journalism; but we refer to literary construc- 
tion. This gives rise to the inquiry whether these impor- 
tant newspapers have surrendered to the editorial syndicate 
at Washington, which, during the extra session, sent out 
printed slips as pointers to the faithful. Of course, if a 
paper like the Herald proposes to deliberately suppress 
news in order to make the worst appear the better reason 
on its editorial phge, there is some crumb of comfort to 
have collaborators in other states. It makes a more artistic 
job. At the same time, and we ask it with the natural hesi- 
tation of laymen in the business of syndicate editorial work, 
would it not be better for the Herald to transpose the para- 
graj-hs on the Washingcon slips, so that the deadly parallel 
man may not have such an easy task ? 


Editorial Note. 

There are rumors that the General Electric is going into 
the hands of a receiver. The correct thing to say is that it 
is likely to fall into the hands of J. Pierpont Morgan and 
McK. Twombly ; in other words the Vanderbilts. The rail- 
road system that secures the most electric franchises, is the 
system that will eventually come out on top in the railroad 
combinations in this country. It is not the letters patents 
owned by the General Electric which give it such commer- 
cial power, but the franchises the company has secured. 
The panic of last summer caused many ripe plums to fall, 
but the one that fell into the lap of Vanderbilt was the 
ripest and largest. Isn’t it about time for the people to be 
about the people’s business? ‘Transportation is a public 
function and not a private snap. 


THE TRUK POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Rev. R. M. Webster of the Long Beach (Cal.) Congrega- 
tional church, advocated in a recent sermon, economic 
equality as the proper basis of business. He said: “ There 
would be inequalities of genius and of character, But if 
one were stronger than another, he would give the more 
service, since he would feel that another stronger than he 
could give more service than he, with less cost to himself. 
There would be the most perfect fraternity, every one would 
be the true, the unselfish, the faithful friend of every one 
else, since he would like every one else to be that sort of 
friend to him. ‘There would thus be no use for armies, for 
police, for jails, for pauper houses and scarcely any for 
courts of law. Government would be reduced to simply the 
executive management of the great co-operative enterprises 
of a nation of friends God’s kingdom would be come and 
his will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 


The First Nationalist club of Somerville held its second 
meeting since reorganization at the home of Miss Josie 
Wescott, the vice-president, November 22. The secretary 
elected at the first meeting declined to serve, and Mrs. Lida 
A. Cunard was elected in her place, The subject of “ Work 
for the Unemployed” was discussed by E. M. White of 
Boston, Miss Josie Wescott, Capt, B. F. Bailey and Mrs. J. 
D. Churchill, The next meeting will’be on the evening of 
the 5th, at 25 Madison street, Somerville. 
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NATIONALISM IN POLITICS. 


A BOSTON MINISTER DISCUSSES SOCIALISM 
AND NATIONALISM. 


The Virginia Scandal. People’s Party Stronger Than Ever. 


Official Vote in Massachusetts. Note and Comment. 


Rev. Charles G. Ames of the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, delivered a sermon November 12, on “The True 
Socialism,” from which we quote the following passages : 


“ivery man’s circumstances, his advantages and disad- 
vantages, are shaped by many activities besides his own. 
His own opportunities for life, liberty and the pur- 

san of happiness depend largely on the human environment; 
and this environment may_be good, bad or indifferent. Why 
does he not see that it works both ways — that if others 
make the world for him, he helps to make the world for 
others? Each man is the summary of many other lives. 
As all the living are his neighbors, so all the dead are his 
ancestors. Even his face is not original. When he was a 
baby, there were high discussions whether he most re- 
sembled his father, his mother or some of their fathers and 
mothers, or some remoter kindred; and as he grew up, it 
was noted that his temperament, his tastes, his dispositions, 
his tendencies of thought and even his gestures, were a re- 
production of family traits. So every man is born to a 
mixed inheritance. He is enriched by the wisdom and 
virtue of the foregone ages; he is impoverished by their 
errors and crippled by their vices. We are all so- 
cialists, because we are associated; we are all communists, 
because of our common nature, needs and interests. We 
could not change this order if we would, and would not if 
we could; for who would willingly play solitaire all his 
life ? Voluntary and cordial co-operation, in trade 
and industry, as in government and religion — co-operation 
in which all classes and interests are respected and repre- 
sented, considered and consulted, is the method of our 
higher nature, as it is the method of our higher welfare. To 
rise out of animalism into pure humanity is to come under 
the dominion of reason; and reasonableness in social life is 
another name for justice. If we do not learn how to work 
with each other and for each other, we are certain to work 

against each other, and to tear each other to pieces. 

Any private practice which is unkind, and law or custom 
which is unjust, any prevailing opinion which is unreason- 
able, any combination which seeks advantage for a part of 
the people to the injury of another part, is a cause of dis- 
order, and operates just like acrime. . Think what 
an exalting and ennobling feeling would be ours if we felt 
sure that all the people among whom we live and move 
were banded together, each 1n covenant to protect the rights 
of all, all in covenant to protect the rights of each, and not 
one left out in the cold! The highest welfare of all man- 
kind requires the co-operation of all mankind. As it is, 
some help, and others hinder; somé build, others pull down 
and the resources which aol make all comfortable if 
fairly and wisely used, are perverted by ignorance, monopo- 
lized by greed, or wasted in vice and in warfare. The com- 
petitive spirit in trade and industry not only makes life 
hard; it causes no end of friction and antagonism; and it 


makes the unskilful, the weak and the poor, the helpless 
prey of the shrewd, the strong and the prosperous. 

Not all the wrong and misery can be traced to the competi- 
tive spirit; but herein is the cause of a vast deal of both. 
But this destructive'war of competition might end in a dis- 
honorable and disastrous peace. We might come under a 
co-operative system which would paralyze personality and 
tend to make us all dull and lazy together. All men might 
work for the common welfare, and yet work in a poor and 
feeble spirit. We not only need to pull one way, but also 
to pull with vigor. To get the best results requires the free 
and full play of all human faculties; and this in turn re- 
tains the activity of the strongest motives. But what is the 
strongest motive? Is it self-love, or is it public spirit? I 
think it is the union of the two. Neither can be spared, 
neither must be weakened. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” Here we have self-love and neighbor-love yoked 
in honorable equality. Self-love is vital to the in- 
dividual, and therefore vital to the social order, which is 
only a collection of individuals. . . . In trying to im- 
prove or reform the present social order, we must take care 
not to weaken the individual or impair his right of initia- 
tive. Personal liberty has cost too much to be given up, 
even at the price of escape from its own abuses. We must 
have union as well as liberty, but we must not give up lib- 
erty for the sake of union. I do not go so far as William 
North, who “ would rather see all the world voluntarily drunk 
thah to see one man sober by compulsion”; but I am sure 
that the semi-military organization of ieauceey prophesied 
by Mr. Bellamy, would sweep away many of the costliest 
gains of history. As probably Mr. Bellamy himself would 
say, the true socialism must come by evolution; it can 
never be imposed upon us by any authority outside of 
reason, conscience and the growing sentiment of brother- 
hood. And when it is here, it will be kept alive by the 
same inward authority —‘the periect law of liberty.’ To 
secure the strongest motive for co-operation, the instinct of 
self-love must therefore be qualified and re-enforced by the 
‘enthusiasm of humanity.’ There is no inconsistency ; 
the two belong together in every noble mind.” 


It is a significant fact that prominent ministers in this 
section feel called upon to square their faith to the econ- 
omic test or expression of the doctrine of the brotherhood 
of the race, which for some reason is in the public mind. 
We quote from Mr. Ames’ sermon, not for the purpose of 
discussing the question of personal liberty under national- 
ism in the abstract, as The New Nation has repeatedly done, 
but to say that experience teaches that the specific form of 
socialism, which is commonly called nationalism, bas in- 
invariably worked well. Parents in other states are con- 
tinually sending their children to the grammar and high 
schools of Massachusetts, preferring the discipline of the 
army of education being drilled here rather than the private 
tutors and select schools of their own states. It is realized 
that the boys and girls are much better trained in the graded 
schools supported by and administered by the public. The 
best teaching talent among the high school graduates drifts 
back into the public schools, and not only is the scope of 
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private initiative of teachers not lost, but radically and logi- 
cally broadened. The most valuable contribution to the 
science and art of educating children is coming now-a-days 
from the army of teachers in the New England public school 
system. The principal in a private school in this town has 
It is 
not likely to be adopted under present conditions, because 


been long maturing a system of teaching history. 


the right of private initiative under private competition in 
teaching, carries with it small opportunity for spreading 
new ideas. The principal of a private school may strike 
his breast and exclaim: “ My right of personal initiative is 
secure,” —so is his decreasing opportunities to help his 
kind, Under present conditions the average teacher or in- 
ventor, working in enterprises privately conducted, is con- 
fronted with the distressing fact that individualism is sacri- 
ficed more and more. Men become nationalists because 
they are individualists. To hold to private competition as 
a means of preserving the character of the individual would 
be like a declaration of independence issued by the foot 
against the hand or the head. The largest individual free- 
dom comes through a social order based upon a co-operation 


as broad as the nation and decreed by civil law. 


The democratic judges of election in Virginia admit 
that the populist vote for attorney-general is 79,431, with 
two counties yet to hear from. The populist vote for gov- 
ernor is thought by good judges to be about 80,000. ‘The 
frauds practiced against the new party by the democrats, 
bid fair to become a national scandal. But the feature that 
irritates the Bourbon democrats of that proud old state is 
that it was the colored contingent that saved them the 


election. 


The Associated Press, having suppressed to a large ex- 
tent the people’s party returns, are now busy cutting up the 
party or reorganizing it. Free use has been made of the 
name of Peffer and Simpson in connection with the organi- 
zation of a one-plank silver party. We never considered 
Simpson either blind or stupid. We can assure our readers 
that there is no move on foot among the populists to 
attempt to float on the troubled waters with one plank. The 
fact is now as at Cincinnati and all along, that the people 
West know what they want, and leaders in the old-partisan 
sense do not count for much. The Topeka (Kan.) Advocate, 
the most powerful populist paper in the West, said last 
week in an editorial about a new party in Kansas, which 
apparently nobody had heard of outside of Washington, D.C.: 


“ While the demand for free coinage of silver is one of 
the planks of the Omaha platform, it is the one of least im- 
portance among them all. It has come to the front recently 
by force of circumstances and has afforded an excellent 
opportunity for a general discussion of the whole subject of 
American finance; but it can never be permitted to side- 
track the more important questions expressed and implied 
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in the new declaration of independence adopted at Omaha 
on July 4, 1892. We warn any leader of the people’s party 
now that his leadership will be without following among 
those who have made the party what it is, if he shall per- 
mit himself to be led into this snare.” 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has decided that 
the act of the transcontinental roads, refusing excursion 
rates to the delegates of the Omaha convention last year 
was legal, although special rates were given to republican 
The Pittsburg 
(Pa.) Dispatch is indignant enough to say: “The case on 


and democratic delegates the same year. 


its surface indicates that that the excursion rate was re- 
fused on account of the enmity between the populists and 
the corporations. Let it be understood that corporations 
are undertaking to rule political conventions by such m2ans 
and a popular antagonism will be aroused that will do them 
more har.n than ten such conventions as was held at Omaha 


could do.”’ 


People’s Party Vote in Massachusetts. 


93. 92, 
George H. Cary, governor . 4885 1976 
Joseph K. Harris, lieut. governor 5680 2732 
Isaac W. Skinner, sec. commonwealth 6184 3197 
Thomas A. Watson, treasurer 6462 3161 
Maurice W. Landers, auditor 5802 3739 
Conrad Reno, attorney-general . 5309 3679 
Average vote of the ticket . 5720 3081 


Marblehead Wants More Populist Doctrine. 


The Marblehead People’s Party club is well pleased with 
its 112 votes November 7. ‘This is an increase of 79 over 
last year. The club is making arrangements to hold weekly 
meetings throughout the winter, to which the public is cor- 
dially invited. Headquarters have been established at the 
corner of Washington and School streets. The officers of 
the club are W. P. Proctor, president; John Humphrey, 
secretary ; J. Snow, financial secretary. The first public 
meeting since the election, was held November 23. J. Ran- 
som Bridge of Boston was present and talked on the money 


question. 
The Only Hope. 


Denver (Col.) Road: The only hope we have for the 
future in the way of improved conditions lies in the general 
education of the masses. That this sort of work is already 
beginning to be felt is evidenced in the fact that the repub- 
lican party of Pennsylvania recently adopted two quite im- 
portant ideas advocated by the populists, viz., a graduated 
income tax and an increase of government issue of money 
to the extent of $40 per capita, In Massachusetts the re- 
publican party has taken up another populist principle, viz., 
the initiative aud the referendum. At Louisville, last sum- 
mer, the republican league clubs advocated another near 
and dear principle of populism, viz., woman sutfrage. Thanks 
to populists, Colorado took the lead on this issue and be- 
stowed upon woman this fall her right to vote. And so it 
goes ; the people agitate and threaten until wicked party 
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leaders out of fear for the future-of their party accede to 
the demands of the people. 


Note and Comment. 


The populist vote in Iowa has crawled up to 24,220. 


The democrats have weakened on the income tax issue. 
This has a familiar sound. 


The Mattapan People’s Party club meets on the second 
and fourth Fridays of each month. 


The Waltham populists ratified the nomination of Isaac 
W. Skinner for mayor, at a well attended meeting in Labor 
Union hall on the 23d. 


According to the official count, the vote in New York city 
for Wright, populist candidate for secretary of state, was 
2434, 


All members of the state central committee of the people’s 
party of Massachusetts are requested to meet at the Quincy 
house, Boston, Wednesday, December 6, at 2 p.m. 


The vote for O’Neil, socialist labor candidate for gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, was 2033. The average of the 
ticket this year was 2366, against an average of 1413 last 
year. 


Springfield Republican: “ From Colorado comes the news 
that the populist party’s end there is visible. It has been 
visible so many times before in those quarters that one may 
doubt whether the head is not being mistaken for the tail.” 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat: “One of the most palpable 
and significant features of the recent elections is the collapse 
of the populists. They do not seem to have figured in any 
potent way in any of the voting states.” Thus is the obit- 
uary of the people’s party, drifting West. Samuel Bowles’ 
ruce used to be: “Print the news and tell the truth about 
it.” The policy of the old parties is: “ Don’t print populist 
news nor tell the truth about it.” 


DIVERS AND SUNDRY THINGS. 


Nineteen hat factories of Danbury, Ct., have been closed 
and 4000 men and women are thrown out of employment. 
The manufacturers assert that they have taken this course 
to “free themselves from the domination of the trade 
unions.” The mill men expect the hard winter will take 
sides with the factories. 


A well attended meeting of the Second Nationalist Club 
of Boston, was held in Arcade hall, Sunday the 26th. 
Although no regular speaker had been engaged the meet- 
ing proved to be a very profitable one, several of the members 
taking part inthe general discussion. It was voted to give 
one evening in each month to the discussion of the fundi- 
mental principles of nationalism, for the benifit of those to 
whom it is a new doctrine. A vote was also passed instruct- 
ing the committee on statistics to investigate the subject of 
the unemployed and report what proportion of the different 
trades are out of work. Col. and Mrs. C. C. Post of Georgia 
are to speak tomorrow evening at 7.30. Subject “Justice.” 
The public is invited. 


NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


[tems of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


Cambridge Press: From the moment the matter of munic- 
ipal lighting was suggested, the Press took, and has since 
held, a decided stand in favor of this movement; and we 
have every reason-to feel gratified with the report of the 
joint special committee, submitted to the city council last 
Tuesday evening, recommending a resolve declaring that it 
was expedient for the city of Cambridge to exercise the 
authority conferred by ohapter 370 of the acts of 1891. 


Ohio. 


Toledo is looking toward a municipal electric light plant. 
At a meeting of the municipal committee of that city, Frank 
B. Rea, engineer in charge of the city of Detroit electrical 
plant, made a statement of the plant in that city. - He said 
municipal lighting could be done at $55 per lamp per year; 
that the difference under the moonlight and all-night sched- 
ule was the difference between $55 and $63. Municipal 
lighting had saved from 30 to 40 per cent over the contracts 
before held. Companies figured to pay for their plan in 
three to five years. The Western Electric company had 
agreed to furnish Kansas City, Kan., 720 lights at $140 per 


year for three years, then give the city the plant. The 
plant in Detroit was of the cheapest arrangement. That 
city would put in 2000 horse power for 2000 lights. That 


would not be all required, as it took from six tenths to seven 
tenths per light. Underground wires would be put in within 
half a mile of the city hall. His estimate of $556,000 was 
on the expectatiov that the city would use its own property, 
but a piece of ground was purchased on the river front and 
$40,000 was thus added, and $600,000 of bonds were issued. 
He thought Toledo should calculate on 1000 lights, and con- 
tract with the idea of future extension. 


Miscellaneous. 


The American Grange, in session at Syracuse, N.Y. re- 
cently passed a resolution in favor of the government own- 
ership of the railroads. 


Leavenworth (Kan.) Labor News: Edward Everett Hale 
in the Cosmopolitan says the city of Boston makes its own 
brooms. Why cannot this municipal control be extended 
to electric lights, water works, car lines and other public 
utilities ? 

Foreign. 


The three central stations established in the town of 
Bremen, Ger., for the municipal authorities, have been com- 
pleted. Current is already being supplied to 20,000 
lamps, 


Most of the little towns in France, which are not handi- 
capped by concessions granted in former years to gas com- 
panies, are taking kindly to the electric light. Saint Geovie, 
a town of 2000 inhabitants in the Department of Isere, has 
recently decided to establish a water power driven central 
electric lignting station. At Thores, too, in the upper 
Savoy, another village, a similar station, having a capacity 
of 250 horse power, has recently been completed. 
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Francis Noreen. 
PRACTICAL TAILOR. 


41 ESSEX ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


More than tventy years experience, in all 


branches of the trade. 


High class tailoring at prices 25 per cent 


lower than competition. 


IMPROVEMENT CO., 


44 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


Some of my Customers: 


C. F. Cook, of Cook, Lyman & Seixas; J. 
W. Brooks, Mgr. Schilling Corset Co.; Wm. 
Martin, Treas. Public Produce & Stock Ex- 
change ; J. Triggs of Triggs, Aitchison & Co.; 
Frank P. Prichard, Atty., Philadephia. 


FRAK S AMiCK, 


Notary Public --- Conveyancer, 
REAL ESTATE TAX-PAYERS’ AGENT, 
142 La Salle St., Room 9, Chicago. 


THE TYPEWRITER 


lf you wish to be able to favor 
government ownership of the rail- 
roads from the railroad employees’ 
standpoint, you should read 


Y= RAILROAD MEN, 


WORLD lygewriter $45 Writes 77 Characters, 


Temple Street, Boston. One dol- 


lar per year. 


AN EXPOSITION OF NATIONALISM 


BY B. FRANKLIN HUNTER, 
SECOND EDITION. 


their face value. The 


Co., 832 : 


continental currency; prices they pay 


A comprehensive statement of the various]and full information how to send coins 


phases of nationalism considered from the on 
political, economic and ethical standpoints. 
Sixteen pages. 


premium : 1804 dollars, 1853 quarter, 
1793 cent, and 900 other varieties. 
this out and send with 25 cents and 


you will receive book by return mail. 


Send orders to Miss DIANA HIRSCHLER,|Send now. 
2026 Camac St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 


5 cents per copy; $4 per hundred. 


THE WEEKLY TOILER. “ADVERTISE IT 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance and In- 
dustrial Union. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


It keeps in the middle of the road. Circu- 
lation, 10,000. The oldest reform paper in 
the South. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS. 


Jackson, Mich. 
State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Keep in the Middle of the Road. 
Circulation, 4100. 


FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


READ 


THE NEW NATION. 


The Newspaper or Masazine 
—Is A— 


SLEEPLESS SALESMAN. 
——O—— 

Estimates and Advice in Selecting Adver- 
tising Mediums —of f ocal, National or 
Foreign Circulation — will be given 
Promptly on Application. 


ey 
E. KIMBALL NUNN’S 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
__179 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
= ~ VICTORY AT LAST!! 
fief] Self-threading Sewing Needles 
The blind can use them. Inyalu- 
EN able for failing sight. Finest needle 
Wmade. Millward’s Gold Eyes; do 
not cut the thread. Sample paper 
10c.; 3 for 25c.; 12 for 70c. 
New ENGLAND NoveE.tty M’r’a,. Co., 
24B Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


Wealth in Coin. 

Readers of The New Nation who 
happen to have any coins dated before 
published semi-monthly at No. 6/1873, may find among them a quantity 
of varieties which are worth many times 
National Coin 
Stock Exchange, Boston 
Mass., sends out post paid 116 page 
book with 500 illustrations of U.S. and 
foreign coins, stamps, confederate and 


Cut 


It may mean a fortune to 
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If you are going to the 


WORLD’S FAIR 


Be sure that your tickets read via 


Fitchburg Railroad 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTS. 
SHORT LINE 
BOSTON TO CHICAGO. 


Palace Sleeping Cars. : 


Through without change via 


NIAGARA FALLS. 


‘0 
Trains leave Boston, Causeway Street Pas- 
senger Station 


9.00 A.M. 


3.00 P.M. 7.00 P.M. 
For further information apply to 


J. R. WATSON, 
General Passenger Agent. — 


A WONDERFUL THING!! 


Hot Water 


Without Fire. 
The CLIMAX SOLAR-WATER HEATER 


Utilizes the SUN’S Heat 
And gives Hot Water at all hours of the day 


and night, without expense. 
Se 
Flows instantly. 


No delay. 
No care. 
Always ready. 


No worry. 

Wonderful. 
The water at times almost boils. 
Send for circular. 


———(}——— 


CLARENCE M. KEMP, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Also, Gas Machines make gas at 75c. per 
1000 feet. Safe, reliable, efficient. A child 
can operate them. Cellar Drainers to make 
wet cellars dry, automatic. 


A TRAVELLING MAN 


writes: ‘‘I have been radically cured of con- 
firmed constipation and all of its attending 
evils without medicines, injections or incon- 
venience by your admirable system of treat- 
ment.’’ A pamphlet on the subject will be sent 
for four cents in stamps. Address, 


THE DILATER COMPANY, 
Canton, Ohio. 


BIOCHEMISTRY. 


If you are sick and wish to get well, if you 
are tired of being dosed with nauseating 
poisons, write to Dr. Chas. C. Rodolf, Omaha, 
Neb., for a circular on Biochemistry, the new 
system of medical treatment, which employs 
no poisons, and under which the sick are 
cured, not simply doctored. 
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HAVE YOU READ THIS BOOK? 
Philip Meyer's Scheme. 


(A Story of Trades Unionism.) 
BY LUKE A. HEDD. 
Every Union Man should read it. 
Every Non-Union Man should read it. 
Every Employer should read it. 


Paper Cover, price 25 cents. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


There is an undefinable something in its 
plot, if plot it may be called, that appeals to 
every wage-worker, and every wage-worker in 
th2 land should read it. In ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,’’ Edward Bellamy has given the world 
a better impulse. ‘‘ Philip Meyer’s Scheme ”’ 
tells in its peculiar way, a story that might be 
termed an introduction to Bellamy’s story. — 
Omaha World-Herald, Oct. 16, 1892. 

The author, evidently a practical worker, 
propounds a novel project for surmounting the 
chief difficulties in the problem of capital and 
labor. The characters are typical employers 
and workingmen.— Christian Herald, N. Y., 
Nov. 16, 1892, 

This is a novel with a purpose. and its pur- 
pose is to show how the problem of capital and 
labor may be solved without the violences that 
commonly attend tbe great social and polit- 
ical revolutions.— Twentieth Century, Dec. 8 
1892. 

If men who work for wages were to com- 
bine on the lines suggested in this book, there 
would be an end to the conflict between labor 
and certain phases of capital. It is an ideal 
scheme of co-operation.— John Habberton in 
Godey’s Magazine, Dec., 1892. 

Mr Hedd has not solved the labor question; 
but he is a clear thinker and has done some- 
thing in the direction of its solution. We have 
read the book and cheerfully commend it to 
the careful attention of every man who depends 
on the sweat of his brow for food and shelter. 
—N. Y. Herald, April 30, 1493. 


J. S. OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose Street, N, Y. 


No trouble to answer inquiries. Write us for 


THE NEW NATION. 
Abraham Lincoln 


By John T. Morse, dr. 


With a Portrait and Map. 2 vols. 
gilt top, $2.50. 


“An intelligent estimate of the character, in- 


fluence and policy of the martyr-statesman, 
together with a trutbful, orderly and just pre- 
sentation of the circumstances of sis career, is 
all that one can demand from a fres's biogra- 
phy. Such an estimate and such; presenta- 


tion will be found in these two ve’ ames. . 
Thanks are due to Mr. Morse for his masterly 
portrait of one of our best and greatest men.”’ 
— Chicago Tribune. 


“The author has succeeded admirably in 


relating with the utmost fairness the salient 
incidents of the rebellion, devoting espet.al 
space to the narrative of the McClellan drama.”’ 
— Philadelphia Press. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


NEARER THAN A DREAM, 


———- 


An epitome of nationalism with objections 


stated and answered. 


Send stamp for sample copy. 


50 copies for $1.00. 


100 ; a 2.00. 
Address, 
THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter St., Boston. 


The Gospel of Wealth. 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


This pamphlet has nad un enormous sale in 


16mo 


England, and ought to be read and studied by 
every American, showing as it does the views 
of an American millionaire on the distribu- 
tion of wealth. It treats of: 


price delivered at your station if 


BUFFALO GLUTEN FEED 


isn’t kept on sale near you. 
It’s peculiarly adapted for milch cows, but a 
good feed for all animals. 
Better than corn meal and costs no more. 
Is made at Buffalo and Peoria. 


CHAS. M. COX & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 


DOMESTIC Refrigerators 
$15 to $75. 


COMMERCIAL Refrigerators. 


$20 to $400. 
—OQ— 
Trade solicited from other 
states. 
—o— 
Address, 


W. H. MORSE, 28 Avery St., Boston, Mass. 


OLD BOOKS! OLD MAGAZINES! 


WRITE FOR LISTS. 
ALSO, ALL THE NEW BOOKS. 
Cash paid for Old Books. 


G. E. GIRLING & BRO, 


922 West Harrison St., Chicago. 
Mention The New Nation. 


The problem of the administration of 
wealth. 

The man is more important tha. the money. 

Three modes of disposing of wealth. 

Nations should go further in tais direction. 

The duty of the man of wealth, etc. 


37 pp. 8vo. Price by mail, 10 cents. 


JENKINS & McCOWAN, | 
224 Centre Street, New York. 


THE COMING NATION. 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA. 


For a Government of, by and for the People 
as outlined in Bellamy’s ‘* Looking Back- 
ward,”’ abolishing the p-ssibility 
of Poverty. 


No Advertising Admitted. 


Please Send For Sample Copy. 


FOR SALE W— A first-class merchant tail- 
oring business at Vergennes, Vt.; the stock 
and fixtures will be sold at a moderate price; 
the location is excellent and the store is all 
that could be desired; a good tailor with mod- 
erate means can take the business, do a tip- 
top trade and make money. Address J. B. 
HUSTED, Vergennes, Vt. 
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Dress Cutting 
School 


And Fashionable Garment Cutting in 


all its departments by the use of 


The National | Garment Cutter, 


@- LADIES —& 


Why spend your hard earned money paying 
fancy prices for your dressmaking, when at a 
small expense of time and money, you can 
learn to cut and make any garment from a 
child’s waist to a full dress suit. 

Why you have no idea how much we teach 
you or how easy our method is to learn, or you 
would surely be with us at once. 

Just come and see for yourself, it wont cost 
you anything and might save you, as it has 
many others, from $25 to $100 a year in dress- 
maker’s bills. 

Our school is open daily, and all are wel- 
come. 


PITTOCK & LAVERY, 
Rooms 61 and 62. 1 Beacon Street, 
Take Elevator. Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL OWNERSHIP OF RAIL- 
ROADS AND TELEGRAPHS, 


By THOMAS V. CATOR 
OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
——o 
Mailed to any address, postage prepaid: ten 
copies, 25 cents; twenty copies, 50 cents; fifty 
copies, $1; and larger numbers at same rates. 
Send money order to 
ARTHUR GORE, 


Harrison street, cor. Fourth, San Francisco 


“Everybody’s Law Book.” 


Is the title of the new 768 page work prepared 
by J. Alexander Koones, LL.B., mem- 
ber of the New York Bar. 


It enables every man and woman to be their 
own lawyer. It teaches what are your rights 
and how to maintain them. When to begin a 
law suit and when to shun one. It contains 
the useful information every business man 
needs in every state inthe Union It contains 
business forms of every variety useful to the 
lawyer as well as to all who have legal busi- 
ness to transact. 

Inclose two dollars for a copy, or two- 
cent postage stamp for a table of contents and 
terms to agents. Address, 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 3>5 Sixth Ave., New York. 


Frcevom 
rE Fellowship and 
Character in Religion 
A Weekly Journal of Natural and Rational 
Religion, seeking to unite the various phases 
of free thought A a religious movement that 
will find its basis of work in a desire to ennoble 
souls, to enlarge the boundaries of good will 
among men and to improve the life that now is, 
JENKIN LLoypD Jongs, Editor in Chief, assisted 
by a corps of able workers in religion and 
ethics, including Dk. H W.THomas, RasBi B. 
G. Hirscu, Dr. A. J. CANFIELD and Mr, M. M. 
MANGASARIAN. 


PRICE $1.00 A YEAR 


Sixteen quarto pages, including a liberal ser- 
mon or lecture, a review of current events and 
religious and sociological literature, and a 
number of timely editorials and contributed 
articles. Published by Unity Publishing Co. 

ublishers of Liberal Vitertare: 175 Dearborv 

Teet, Chicago, U.S. A. 


